Education

rnanent impression from it, to have its image in some
degree stamped on his own individual character, to have
his opinions in some degree fixed by it for life. As
Dr. Johnson said, "Opinions once received are seldom
"recalled to examination; having been once supposed to
"be right they are never discovered to be erroneous."
This is as true of false opinions as of sound ones.

The case above cited is an example of the proper use
of crowd-emotion for the improvement of the individual.
Seeing that crowds are the home of emotions, it follows
that from them, by infection and influence, by the ab-
sorption of their atmosphere, the emotions of the individual
are mainly to be aroused or even created. If you could
bring an individual into contact with successive crowds,
all animated by noble ideals of different kinds, the chances
are that he wrould catch those ideals one after another
and himself become impregnated by them, just as from
an evilly minded public he would with difficulty avoid
catching low and base ideals. The use of crowdship in
education, therefore, is obvious; it is to ennoble the unit.
Instruction cannot do this; instruction tends to defeat
its own object if it deserts its proper domain of transfer-
ring facts and developing skill. The whole power of edu-
cation in respect of character lies in the school's public
opinion, and he who can influence the growth in that
of high ideals and just principles, he is the moral educator
of the young, and no other can take his place. It is, as
I have said above, because our English Public Schools
and Universities have developed this kind of moral force,
that they have been so efficient in the formation of our

national character.   They may not be the best agencies
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